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- One of the greatest frtributions to this national system 
of Braille, which will become within the next year, the 
embossed code of dots used by the blind of the English 
speaking world, was made in 1892 by Dr. Frank H. Hall 
of the Illinois school. That contribution was his invention 
of the Hall-Braille Writer, and the Braille Stereotyper. 
Out of that invention has grown the American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, which supplies 
modern Braille text books for all the schools for the blind 
in the United States. Every blind school has its prorata 
in that national printing house, and every pupil has his 
prorata of Braille text books and supplementary Braille 
literature which correspond to that of any pupil in the 
same grade of any other school. In other words, the third 
grade boy of the Alabama School for the Blind has the 
same consideration by the Printing House as does the third 
grade boy in the California School for the Blind. 

When we speak of Braille, we refer to the very founda- 
tion of the education and enlightenment of the blind. 

The Department of Public Welfare, during the present 
administration, has urged the teaching staff to make a 
careful study of the special technique through research 
work. ‘To this end, the Department brought to the school 
a Teachers’ Institute conducted by Dr. Kathryn E. Max- 
field, psychologist of the American Foundation for the 


*Read before the Association of Illinois State Welfare Institu- 
tions at the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School at 
Normal, September 28, 1932, and published in abbreviated form. 
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Pn ‘Sidney D. Hare State Alienist and Director of 
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sis,” which was read at the annual meeting Of the Ameri- 
can. Congress of Physical Therapy in New York City, 
September 8, 1932. 


In the. study, seven fever producing agents were dis- 
cussed, namely, typhoid vaccine, rat/bite, malaria, sulphur- 
in-oil, diathermy, electrically heated blanket, and radio- 
thermy. 


After reviewing the typhoid vaccine and rat bite treat- 
ments, and the results obtained in the mental hospitals in 
Illinois and elsewhere, the study says of the former, that 

“it has largely fallen out of use in favor of other forms 
of treatment producifig more favorable results,” and of the 
latter, it declares that “this methodol tretiuéni wee 
finally tear Mei of sloughs and other disagreeable 
complications, well as poor specific results. Tt is not 
now in extensive use anywhere.” 


The study then turns to the four methods of treatment 
of paresis now Seer the mental hospitals in Illinois, 
namely, malaria, s ur-in-oil, diathermy and electric 
blanket, and points out that-each_method has its strong 
supporters ; that all are agreed that héat is necessary, but 
there is a difference in opinion as to the proper heat pro- 
ducing agency; that the advocates of the malaria and sul- 
phur treatments claim the best results are obtained by 
inoculating the patient with a fever (heat) producing 
agent, which will cause a disease, while the promoters of 
the diathermy and electric blanket assert that heat is the 
only thing necessary, and that the simplest and safest way 
to induce it is by mechanical/means. 


On the subject of inoculating a patient with tertian 
(every second day fever) malarial parasites, the study says 
that it is the outgrowth of observation on the effect of 
fever and intercurrent infection upon the course of syphilis, 
and that for tenyyears it has held the center of the thera- 
peutic stage of general paralysis. 

“The beliefj? says the authors of the study, “that the 
effect of the malarial infection is largely due to the in- 
duced fever, is sipported—by—the-general_ opinion of many 
observers that good results will be proportionate to the 
height reached by the fever paroxysms in the individual 
case.” They quote an enthusiastic member of the medical 
staff of one of the Illinois mental hospitals, as follows: 
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Miss Mary Humphrey....... SOOO SOARED OOO CS nbodnpnagasend .... springfield 
Prank -Z; Glick, Secretary. sccmisios +s cls\ele cele 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ILLINOIS STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Institution and Location. 7 Managing Officers. 
Elgin State Hospital, Elgin........ Rive nieie oulela ote ....-Charles F. Read, M.D. 
Kankakee State Hospital, Kankakee.............. Roy O. Hawthorne, M.D. 
Jacksonville State Hospital, Jacksonville.......... C. St. Clair Drake, M.D, 
SE ee MATITIN | POUL CGs LORD Lal, fh Til Shesarereisinisioisveters.« dveragsiaietata! Oscar J. Hagebush, M.D. 

East Moline State Hospital, East Moline.........Cyrus H. Anderson, M.D. 
Peoriay state Hospital weeorias sc acto nicisiohimeicess ce George A. Zeller, M.D. 
Chester State Hospital, Chester.............+- Frank A. Stubblefield, M.D. 
Chicago State Hospital, Chicago............e0.. ...-Daniel D. Coffey, M.D. 
Alton’ State) Hospital Alton'’sce i ndelantaneiie okie .James C. Stewart, M.D. 
Manteno State Hospital, Manteno.............eee0. Ralph T. Hinton, M.D. 
Research and Educational Hospital, Chicago............eeee+e. Reais 
Miserare oveteictel or vehe cveloieiote Geers eile ie Arehe en Re Major H. Worthington, M.D. 

Surgical Institute for Children, Chicago..Henry Bascom Thomas, M.D.* 

Psychiatric Hospital, Chicago..............0. H. Douglas Singer, M.D.* 
Lincoln State School and Colony, Lincoln.......... Philip S. Waters, M.D. 
Dixon’ State Hospital/e Dixons wasaas cles ce osteee oe Warren G. Murray, M.D. 
The Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville............. Daniel T. Cloud 
The Illinois School for the Blind, Jacksonville....... Robert W. Woolston 


The Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind, Chicago..Rudolph H. Schoeppe 
The Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Quincy.Herbert H. Fletcher, M.D. 
The Soldiers’ Widows’ Home of Illinois, Wilmington.Mrs. C. H. Niederfeld 
The Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, Normal, Ralph Spafford 


The Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary, Chicago........ James L. Smith, M.D. 
The St. Charles School for Boys, St. Charles............. Robert F. Havlik 
The State Training School for Girls, Geneva...... Miss Florence Monahan 
Illinois StateyPenitentiaryJolieb. css ees sees beens Frank D. Whipp 
Women's Serison. Joletsemeeties tes cece eee, Mrs. Bertha Finnegan 
Southern Illinois Penitentiary, Menard........... eee ste James A. White 
Hlinois State Meformatory. Eontiac..ccecccusesemeccen eee. Oren Coleman 
THinois' StatesParms Vandaliaesss c...c1c cence bins mene Charles J. Metzger 
State Reformatory for Women, Dwight...........ee.esce Helen H. Hazard 


* Chief of Staff. 


Since epilepsy, as a rule, is a memory destroying process, 
the greater variety of occupations we can plan for them 
and teach them, the greater is the possibility of strengthen- 
ing the association area and thus improve their memory 
and retard deterioration. From the psychological point of 
view, the therapeutic value of handwork depends upon the 
interest, concentration, and initiative required to execute 
it, and before we can develop initiative, we must have in- 
terest aroused and held. The more interesting and con- 
structive the problem, the more therapeutic its value. 
Unless the occupation is administered with a working 
knowledge of the disease and adapted to meet the needs 
of the individual patient, it is only work—Warren G. 
Murray, M. D., Managing Officer, Dizon State Hospital, 
Dizon, Illinois. 
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Elgin State Hospital, Elgin 


~ $263.10; Kankakee, $297.15; Jacksonville, 


at the latter, $253. 
The lowest per cay 
was at Peoria, and 
a new hospita TS AP 
ther per capita costs in the hospita 
$275.58; Hast Moline, $281.97; Chester, $255. 
$268.09; and Alton, $311.86. , 
In the school group the costs were: School f 
at Jacksonville, $722.51; School for the Bli 
Jacksonville, $893.43 ; and the Soldiers’ and Ss 
dren’s School at Normal, $510.11. =) tei 
The high cost in the school group is largely on account — 
of the high professional qualifications the Department re- _ 
quires of teachers. . ie i3 
In the penal group the lowest cost, $245.83, was at the 
Southern Illinois penitentiary at Menard, and the highest, 
$824.17, was at the Reformatory for Women at Dwight, 
a new institution. : 


Other costs in the penal group were: Joliet penitentiary, 
$285.20; Women’s prison, $425.61; Pontiac reformatory, 
$283.51; and Vandalia State farm, $255.73. 


In the Homes group the per capita costs were: Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home at Quincy, $499.28; Soldiers’ Widow’s 
Home at Wilmington, $606.79; and the Industrial Home 
for the Blind at Chicago, $562.84. 


In the schools for delinquent boys and girls, namely, the 
St. Charles School for Boys and the Training School for 
Girls at Geneva, the costs were $552.44 and $460.63, re- 
spectively. 

At the Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary at Chicago, the 
average cost per treatment was $1.14, a decrease of 43 
cents per patient from the previous year, and a decrease 
of $1.57 per patient from the year ending June 30, 1930, 

At the Research and Educational hospitals in Chicago 
there was an increase of 4 cents per patient treatment, the 
average cost being $3.41. 
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The automobile, which has brought so much danger to 
the pedestrian, is especially dangerous to the blind. The 
ingenious idea that the blind should carry white walking 
sticks, as a sign of their infirmity, is being put into prac- 
tice in London. Institutions for the blind are now supply- 
ing these sticks, which will become a recognized warning 
to automobile drivers. 
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be faith o th ne as far as is 
Jarrythem out, no matter how silly 
rrying out of them may seem to. others, or how sore 
weary it may make your muscles, or your spirit.” 
ae. 2 Many years ago,” writes this patient, “T stood by a 
set of switch points on the Colonial Railway system in 
- eastern Canada. A veteran railway man, who was my 
guide, said, ‘let a train take the northern side of any 
one of these switches and keep. on-going and. it-will land 
in uver-or the Pacific coast. Let it take the southern 
_ side and eventually it will land in a city that soon will be 
- connected with Central and South American systems, 
_ so that such a train can be run to the southern tip of 
Patagonia” So one of those points, not a quarter of an 
inch wide, but between whose terminals lay a distance 
of nearly fifteen thousand miles, might be called a point 
of divergence. Physical things are often shadows of the 
mental and spiritual operations.” 

“The point of divergence in my case,” continues this 
man, “was a game of cards. From interest in a game of 
solitaire i in the frequent playing of which a fellow’ patient 
exhibited that power of looking far ahead and planning 
combinations to suit, which makes for success in mathe- 
matics or in the game of chess, I passed to interest in the 
player himself. . The. rest: followed» naturally and easily. 
Faith was born again, a weak and faltering faith, but real 
and destined for rapid growth, with resultant victor y over 
doubts and fears of all kinds. It grew almost in a night 
and a day to a degree far beyond that of any former 
experience, and so far—about seven months, has not been 
set back by a single monient of wneertainty- ~And-that 
faith is simple, concrete, practical. It is no worker of 
miracles, but in a quiet effective way it works. Along 
with this renewal of faith came energized resolution to 
employ to the uttermost such means of physical and mental 
‘improvement as I was acquainted with and were within 
reach. 
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to some of the young boys in his cottage. — 


im __DENTAL SERVICE IN STATE INSTITUTIONS ~— 


The value of the service rendered by the dental division 
of the Department of Public Welfare during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1932, was $332,820—$245,808 in the chari- 
ties division, and $87,212 in the penal group. 

The total cost of this service was $57,588.26. 

The cost of thousands of minor examinations is not in- 
cluded in the value of the service rendered. Had this been 
done it would have added several thousand dollars. 

In compiling the value of the service rendered, Dr. C. L. 
Daniels, state _dental.supervisor, used™the prevailing cost 
in high-grade dental offices, whether it was filling, den- 
tures, crowns, bridges, extractions, prophylaxis, or what 
not. Treatments were grouped under one head at a do'lar 
each. Many of them would have cost from two to ten 
dollars each ‘in private practice. 

In arriving at the cost to the state for the service, 
salaries of dentists, assistants, dental supplies, laboratory 
work, etc., were used, and where new equipment had been 
purchased during the, Jear,..0..,.per..cent was allowed for 
deterioration. 

“We have been very successful,” says Dr. Daniels in his 
annual report, “in combating two serious epidemics of 
Vincent’s infection, this being done without the loss of a 
single patient. This disease is difficult to combat and con- 
trol as it is brought into the institution by new patients. 
We now have a workable plan to keep new arrivals in iso- 
lation until danger of being a carrier of this disease is past. 
As diet and dirt have much to do with this disease, we are 
making every.effort to.develop.our oral hygiene program 
with a diet containing the essentials for a clean, healthy 
mouth.” . 


ARMISTICE DAY AT ANNA STATE HOSPITAL 

Veterans of the Civil, Spanish-American, and World 
wars, who are now patients at the Anna State hospital, 
were entertained by the Anna Legion post on Armistice 
day. The exercises, held in the chapel of the institution, 
consisted of short, snappy talks by representatives of the 
local post and the singing of war'songs. A short prayer 
by a patient who was a chaplain in the World war closed 
the informal program. 

Following the program the veterans were served a boun- 
teous dinner, the turkey and trimmings for which were 
donated by several auxiliary units of the Legion, which 
also sent cigarettes and home made candies in abundance. 

In the evening the Townsend F. Dodd local post of the 
American Legion escorted twelve World war veterans to a 
moving picture show in Anna. It was the first time that 
many of them had seen a “talkie.” 
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Again, another member of our staff, 


. 


ton, has been given a free hand in an investigation anda ——- 
survey with reference to the study of general science. He | 


has been appointed a member of the National Committee 
on General Science, and as a result of the recommendation _ 
of that committee, a new Braille text book on this subject. 


is in the hands of hundreds of high school students this 
year, and the committee’s findings on laboratory work are 
available this fall. No school can advance much by itself. 


The greatest progress is made through the co-operation of 


all Braille schools. 
It is said that “the radio is the greatest blessing that 
has come to the blind since the invention of tactile print.” 


With the advent of the radio, the dependent blind person. 


who begged for the reading of the daily news that he might 
not be isolated from the world, feels independent as he 
obtains the radio news several times a day, told in a concise, 
brief, and interesting manner, and helps to make of him 
a social being. Think of the blind person in a farm home 
in southern Illinois hearing in one week the United States 
Navy Band, the United State Army Band, the United 
States Marine Band, the Great Choir in Salt Lake City, 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and even the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
School of the Air offers a great variety of historical, 
literary, and musical courses. It results in creative listen- 
ing. We can sit in the schoolroom and hear an address 
by the President of the United States, the King of Eng- 
Jand, and even the Pope. 

No school for the blind is modern and up-to-date that 
does not have a schoolroom set apart and equipped with a 
fine radio. Last year the School of the Air broadcast for 
English classes, “The Man Without a Country,” “The 
Gold Bug,” “Ivanhoe,” “Silas Marner,” “Julius Caesar,” 
and many others. It is true, there is much chaff in many 
radio programs, but the teachers in charge know how to 
get the wheat. We can better realize the value of the 
radio when we understand that less than 20 per cent of 
the 120,000 blind people in this country can read and 
write. 

The American Foundation for the Blind, New York 
City, has undertaken the great task of placing thousands 
of radios in the homes of the blind throughout this country. 
Just recently we had the pleasure of recommending the 
placement of radios in fourteen homes. They were placed, 
and as time passes, many blind people in Illinois will be 
favored by the Foundation. I have referred to the educa- 
tion of the blind by Braille and radio. 

The latest invention in the interest of the blind is that 
of the Visograph. The Visograph was invented by Mr. 
tobert E. Naumberg, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
Visograph is now in the process of perfection. It is a 
device which will enable a blind person to read either 
in his own home, or in any public library, any printed book 
available to seeing people. This automatic Visograph 


of school age, but not all are educable. ‘Those who are 


electric cell, which, in turn, 
current, and then goes to the electri 
the paper down where it will not x 
point of light ‘sees’ black, the magnet ca 
point to rise in a small fraction of a se 
an indentation on the under side of the s 
which is felt by the fingers of the blind persoz 
embossed words.” . te 
In this manner the entire book, line by 
page, is reproduced in magnified raised letters. Son 
the Visograph, like the radio, will supplement Bi 
and who can say but that the Visograph, in years to come, 
will be placed in the homes of the blind, as are the radios 
today ? on 
Avene 10 per cent of the blind of Illinois are children — 


educable are either in the School for the Blind at Jack- 
sonville, or live in their homes and attend the special 
classes for the blind in the public schools of Chicago. 

The last intelligence test taken of the School for the 
Blind found the lowest mental level to be only 54, while 
several of the highest were 138, with average mental 
level of 86. After eliminating those of the lowest mental 
levels, because those having an intelligence quotient below 
65 can never learn to read with their fingertips, the 
school was organized on the same general plan, and using 
the same course of study as that of the public schools. 
While of necessity our methods and technique are entirely - 
different, the results obtained are the same. From the 
first grade to the fourth year of the high school, only one 
subject, chemistry, is omitted. It is not practical to teach 
chemistry to the blind. 

The literary courses, covering twelve years, are supple- 
mented with courses in music, such as pipe organ, voice, 
violin, and orchestral instruments. 

While the deaf are more widely separated from the proc- 
esses of gaining knowledge and from the intelligence of 
the world, it must be remembered that blindness is the 
greatest physical affliction that can befall mankind. No 
other physical affliction curtails, isolates, and handicaps as 
does blindness. With this thought in mind, educators are 
favoring intensive cultural training for the young blind, to 
put them in possession of an intellectual life as intensive 
as it is possible for them to enjoy. -However, this in no 
way should prevent any pupil in a school for the blind 
from having a thorough, practical education. 

Before students are graduated from the high school, each 
is taught several of the fifteen practical trades which they 
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s where they spend the rest of their lives. 
enerally favored because only the few are 
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red by relatives and the various communities. 


Over in France hundreds of blind men are employed as 
nists in the churches and cathedrals. Through the in- 
nce of the Church, various communities exercise a very 
charitable attitude. Possibly the blind organist does not 
_ fit in socially as well as a sighted one, but the afflicted are 
not forgotten nor cast aside. So it is with our state. The 
_ telephone switchboard for blind operators is encouraged by 
_ the Bell Telephone company to train blind operators. We 
know that not all the operators whom we have placed are 
satisfactory, but neither are all sighted operators. We ap- 
preciate the patience and indulgence that have been shown 
* in this matter. So far the work has been more or less 
- experimental, but when the Bell Telephone company in- 
_ Stalls the new attachment on the various boards we can 
guarantee better service. We have several blind men who 
have operated village switchboards satisfactorily for several 
years. We believe that with the aid of this new attach- 
ment, some day the number of blind operators employed 
at the telephone switchboards throughout Illinois will equal 
the number of pipe organists employed in France. This 
can be done only through a sympathetic public. 


THIS MOTHER IS APPRECIATIVE 
ent tatirocles sine “AS “Wwe were returning to “the 
Ymospital with .......... »” writes the mother of a patient 
to Dr. J. C. Stewart, managing officer of the Alton State 


hospital, “the patients ! -tronmthe=dining hall, 
minditcoomet(O Te that T had roves seen them look so 
contented, well fed, and cared for as they do at this time. 
We have been paying regular visits to the hospital for 


about fifteen ye ish to compliment you on your 
go ent of the unfortunates in your care.” 
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“Second—To develop educational and re-educational - 
institutions for handicapped, defectiy normal chil- 
dren under our charge so as t -givé them equipment with 
which to meet on equal_.terriis those born to more fortunate 
conditions, —  e-"" 

ip ized make the institutions for old people true 

homes, with surroundings pleasing to those of advancing 
years, the warmth and coziness, peace and contentment 
that are associated with the fireside evenings of live. 
- “Fourth—To provide all this at a minimum of cost to 
the overburdened taxpayer, always meeting, howéver, his 
demand that these services shall be so maintained that he 
himself will feel no hesitation in-accepting them for him- 
self or his family or his friends in the faith and confidence 
that there is nothing better. 

“In testimony thereof these institutions have been open 
to publie inspection, and to the suggestions and recommen- 
dations of both lay and expert observer. We have kept 
in close touch with developments in other states of our 
rank, and have freely adopted those changes, reforms, 
innovations and new methods which promised.to” enhance 
the program we have outlined. 

“We do not hesitate to say that-Tllinois charitable insti- 
tutions today rank withethe best in the United States. 
They have been brotight nearer to our ideals than they 
ever have been. Our own knowledge of this fact fre- 
quently has been reinforced by the endorsements and praise, 
not only of the people of our state, but of professional men 
and women from other states. 

“Gratification has been unmistakably shown by public, 
patients and inmates in the good results that haye.foliowed 
the development of this plan. 


“Our institutions have,netbeen content to accept, and 
not to give. Theyhave forged ahead into new fields and 
have offered to“Other states many demonstrated successes 
in treatment, care, and rehabilitation. 

“And we ask consideration of the very important point 
that this remarkable rise in quality of service, extended 
to a rapidly growing population, has been accomplished 
upon a steadily declining per capita cost.” 


New York’s newest.medieal-eenters the" New York-Hos- 
pital-Cornell Medical College, a $30,000,000 plant twenty- 
seven stories high, was opened to the public on Sep- 
tember 1. | 
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FEVER TREATMENT OF GENERAL PARALYSIS 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 2) 


“J will say that malaria has stood the test of time and 

still remains unrivaled in combination with tryparsamide. 

It combines both..heat~-and~ biologic “factors. While 

mechanieal heat reatment handles only at least fairly co- 

_ee@perative patients for technical reasons and, therefore, 

comprises the cream of our material, malaria can be given 

to very disturbed patients and i ieal. Histo- 

pathological an ty evidence at present favor 

malaria e burden of proof in these two respects 

_stillTests upon those who advocate mechanical production. 

“Their contention that heat is the sole factor still remains 

challenged. If they ¢ i & (microorgan- 
isms) in systenmmeties (syphilis), I shall be convinced.” 


€ntion is called to the malaria treatment in England 

_-“where the infection is transmitted by the mosquito of the 
pure quartan (every third day feye ined 
tertian (every seco ér) inoculation, as practiced 
in Americae"British authorities claim that the curative 
action of the malarias “or account of the fever; but 
is due, chieflys-to"the continued presence of the parasites 
and their toxins. For this reason they permit the fever 
to continue until the patient has acquired tolerance of the 

parasites. 


The sulphur-in-oil treatment is; repor 
by Dr. Chas. F. Read,amaniaging officer of the Elgin State 
hospital, is not without its defenders. The outstanding 
claims*for it are that it is harmless, controllable, readily 
available and easily regulated. Dr. Read is quoted as say- 
ing that “its use is especially recommended in cases not 
thought suitable for malaria or typhoid vaccine therapy, 
or-where-the malarial infection must be stopped for one 
reason or another.” 

Another authority is quoted as saying, “that it is chiefly 
of value in cases of dementia paralytica in which malaria 
is indicated, and in many cages-ie~stfperior to malaria, 
especially in the hands-efin average physician.” 

Diathermy8 referred to in the study as a recent treat- 
ment-for paresis, and as a departure from the usual forms 
of fever therapy. Referring to the early workers in this 
departure the study says: 

“These workers reported thatthe beneficial results of 
fever produced by diathermy are easily comparable with 
those obtained witherialaria, and that there is every evi- 
dence that the“benefits derived in the past from fever 
therapy-by malaria and other substances have been due 
entively to the accompanying elevation of temperature, and 
not to any associated biochemic reaction to the* infecting 
organism.” 

The advantages claimed for the’ diathermy treatment 
are complete control of the temperature throughout the 
treatment which maybe given at any time, stimulation 
of the normal metabolic activities, small risk, and no 
danger of expending effort on patients who are immune 
to malaria. 

Its objections are that mental patients who are inclined 
to be nervous and irritable are difficult to treat, the ex- 
pense is prohibitive in certain localities, and the danger 
of burns is always present. 

The electrically heated blanket was first reported by Dr. 
Sidney D. Wilgus,.one of the collaborators of the study, 
and was used for the first time at the State Psychopathic 
Institute at Elgin. 

“here are no dangers coniected with this form of 
treatment,” says the survey, “and after two years’ use we 
‘ool that the electrically heated blanket is the simplest and 
safest form of fever producing agents.” 


who died. soon after treatment, or those who were no 


Tn conclusion, the survey says,.“Weehe 
records of 500 patients suffering from 
who were treated. by various forms of fever thera 
Elgin State hospital and the State Psychopath: oan 
during the five-year period, 1927101952. Vo 

“Tn this study of the-patients treated by fever ther 
we have not included those patients, and they were te 
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physically able to complete a course of fever treatments. 
The following table shows the results of the five form 7 

of fever therapy for paresis employed in the treatment ol 

the 500 patients referred to: 


Per cent 
Improved. 
62 —_ 


Per cet 


a 
Form of Therapy. ie Pi Worse. 


Typhoid Vaccine ....-.-- ; 
Sulphur-in-oil ........-- 58 21 2 ; 
Malarial Fever ......-. a 66 20 149 
Diathermy. ...+.-=+ a> 12 ith LT. 
Electric Blanket ......- 78 15 


icon 
The collaborators did not report an extensive study of — 
radiothermy for the reason that up to this time it has not , 
been employed as a fever producing agency in the : 
ment of paresis in the mental hospitals in Tlinoisa sae 

However, they describe the apparatus, the technic in 
raising the temperature and “conclude that radiothermy — 
is a less hazardous agent for producing fever than malaria.” .~ 
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FIRST ATTEMPT AT HUMANE TREATMENT =~ 
OF INSANE . ae 


About the first instance of an attempt at humane treat- 
ment of the insane oceurredin’ France in 1793. A French 
physician named..Phillipe Pinel was made head of the 
‘ebee « hogpital in Paris. One of his first acts Was 
to ge*through the hospital and strike the chains from the 


eaten 


hands and feet of the insane patients. 


The following report on the first patient released is from 
Bedford Pierce’s introduction to the life of this humani- 
tarian : . 

“The first man on whom the experiment was to be tried 
was an English captain, whose history no one knew, as 
he had been in chains-forty years. He was thought to 5 
be the most furious’ among them; his keepers approached 
him with caution, as he had, in a fit of fury, killed one 
of them on the spot with a blow from his manacles. He ~ 
was chained more rigorously than any of the others. Pinel 
entered his cell unattended and calmly said to him, ‘Cap- 
tain, I will order your chains to be taken off, and give you 
liberty to walk in the court, if you will promise me to 
behave well and injure no one.’ ‘Yes, I promise you,’ said ~ 
the maniac, ‘but you are laughing~at me ; you are all too 
much afraid of me.’.fave six men,’ answered Pinel, 
‘ready to enforce*my commands if necessary. Believe me, 
then, on my word, I will give you your liberty if you will 
put on this waistcoat. He submitted to this willingly, 
without a word; his chains were removed, and the keepers: 
retired, leaving the door of his cell open. He raised him- 
self many times from his seat, hut-tfell again on it, for he 
had lost the use of his-legs. In a quarter of an hour he 
succeeded inetiaintaining his balance, and with tottering 
steps*tame to the door of his dark cell. His first look 
was at the sky, and he cried out enthusiastically, “How 
beautiful.’ During the rest of the day he was constantly 
in motion, walking up and down the staircases, and utter- 
ing short exclamations of delight. In the evening he re- 
turned, of his own accord, into his cell, where a better bed 
than he had been aceustomed to had been prepared for him, 
and he slept tranquilly. During the two succeeding years 
which he spent at Bicetre he had no return of his previous 
paroxysms, but even rendered himself useful, by exercising 
a kind of authority over the insane patients, whom he 
ruled in his own fashion.” . ee” 
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